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ANTHROPOLOO-Y. 1 

The Anthropological Institute. — If we were pained to learn 
from Professor Flower's presidential address that the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain was on the decline, we are 
pleased to say that the August number of the Journal is one of 
the very best that has yet appeared. The original papers are 
the following : 

On the twelve tribes of Tanganjika. By Edward C. Hore. 

Notes on the Napa Indians. By Alfred Simson. 

Notes on a Patagonian skull. By G. W. Bloxam. 

From mother-right to father-right. By A. \V. Iioworth and L. Fison. 

Analysis of relationships of consanguinity and affinity. By A. Macfarlane. 

On Aggri beads. By John Edward Price. 

On the aboriginal inhabitants of Andaman Is. I. By E. II. Man. 

The twelve tribes of Tanganjika are the Wajiji (Ujiji), Warundi, 
Wazige, Waviri, Wamsansi, Ubwari, Ugoma, Waguha, Mar- 
ungu, Itawa, Walungu, Wafipa, Ulcawendi. Of course, Mr. Hore, 
had to change the initial letter of most of his names from the old 
spelling, in order to confound our card catalogues. 

The Napa Indians are in the " Oriental Province " of Ecuador. 
There are two classes, Indians and Infidels. The former speak 
Quichua, eat salt, and are semi- christianized ; the latter, not. 

The Infidels are the Zaparos, Piojes or Santa Marias, Catos, 
Tutapishcus, Anhishiris, Intillamas, Meguanas, Copalureus, Tam- 
buryacus, Payaguas, Cuaranos, Pucabarrancas, Lagarto-Cochas 
and Tagsha-Curarais.' The paper of Mr. Simson relates especially 
to the Indians. In it are described the making of the bodequcra, 
or blow-gun, aborginal fishing, social customs, journeys for salt 
and poison, intoxication, &c. 

The paper of Messrs. Howitt and Fison starts out with the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1. Many tribes reckon descent through females, others through 
males. 

2. The latter bear evident traces of the former regulation. 

3. Where traces appear, uterine preceded male descent. 
Changes proceed from causes and motives, that is, from internal 

and external force. The external theory does not account for 
the origin of the change, it only pushes it further back. Internal 
causes or motives are either orderly or disorderly. Orderly 
changes are produced by the gradual alteration of laws relating 
to property. 

Savage peoples are divided into Classes and Clans, the former 
being a social distinction, the latter, local or physical. The 
Classes are further divided into Totems. The individuals bearing 
these totemic names are scattered throughout the clans and tribes, 
having perpetual succession through mother- right or father-right. 
Now there is necessarily a conflict between the local and the 
social, and the extremely interesting and learned paper unfolds 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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the working and interlacing' of the two systems among the 
Australian tribes with which the authors are so familiar. 

Mr. Macfarlanc, following up the investigations of inquirers 
into the law and biography of consanguinity and affinity in all 
times and tribes, seeks to develop a "systematic notation capable 
of denoting any relationship whatever." There are but two fun- 
damental ideas in consanguinity, the first may be represented by 
the letters p and c, meaning parent and child; the other is sex, 
denoted by the letters m and /. Mr. Macfarlane shows how 
the remotest relationship may be indicated by such formulae as 
f p p p p p 7//— a man's great, great, great grandmother. 

Mr; Man's communication, pages i 9—1 16 is a series of chapters 
in answer to the British Instructions to Observers, treating of the 
form and size, anatomy, color, odor, hair, development and 
decay, crosses, reproduction, abnormalities, pathology, physiog- 
nomy, motions, powers, senses, psychology, morals, magic, witch- 
craft, distribution, topography, communities, arithmetic, habita- 
tions, government, &c, of this interesting race. 

Asia. — The volume of Stanford's Compendium of Geography 
and Travel relating to Asia has just appeared. No ethnologist can 
afford to exclude these volumes from his library. The series are 
based on Hellwald's " Die Erde und ihre Volker," but so much 
original matter has been added that we may well call the series a 
new work. Already the following are completed : " Australasia," 
by A. R. Wallace and A. H. Keane ; "Africa," by Keith John- 
son and A. H. Keane; " Central America, the West Indies and 
South America," by H. W. Bates and A. H. Keane ; and " Asia," 
by A. H. Keane and Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 

Mr. Stanford will soon publish " Europe," by Sir A. C. Ram- 
say and A. H. Keane, and "North America," by F. V. Hayden, 
A. R. C. Selwyn and A. H. Keane. It will be perceived that the 
name of Mr. Augustus H. Keane is attached to each volume ; in 
addition to assuming the main responsibility for the work on 
Asia, he is the ethnological editor of the series. After the usual 
amount of preface and introduction (pp. 1-28) the body of the 
book is divided as follows : 

A. Western Asia : Mohammedan Slates. 
13. Southern Asia : British Political System. 

C. Northern Asia : Russian Political System. 

D. Eastern Asia : Buddhist States. 

From chapter to chapter, in its appropriate place, the ethnogra- 
phy of each region is worked out. The term is to be taken in 
its widest sense, since administration, statistics and commerce are 
not neglected. In the appendix of this volume, just as in others 
of the series, especial attention is given to the races and lan- 
guages of the areas covered by the work. The Asiatic continent 
exhibits the birthplace of two of the five great families of man- 
kind, the Caucasic and the Mongolia These two Mr. Keane 
differentiates as follows : 
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Shape of head. 

Facial angle. 

features, 

Craniwn. 

Cheek bones. 

luiis. 

Mouth. 

A'ose. 

Forehead. 

Eye. 

Chin. 

Neck. 

J-ivure. 



Ideal Mongoi.ic Type. 

\ Normally brachycephalic. 

Prognathous, 76°-58°. 
Square, angular and flattened. 
1 200-1300 cu. cm. 
High and prominent. 
Large and projecting. 
Large, with lips thick. 
Broad, flat, concave. 

Low, receding, narrow. 
Small, almond, oblique, &c. 
Small and receding. 
Short and thickset. 
Squat, angular, heavy. 



Ideal Caucasic Type. 
Normally dolichocephalic. 

Orthognathous, 82°-76°. 

Rounded off and oval. 

1300—1400 cu. cm. 

Low and inconspicuous. 

Small and close to the head. 

Small, with red, thinnish lips. 

Long, narrow, high, straight or con- 
vex. 

Straight, broad, well developed. 

Large, round, straight, &c. 

Lull and projecting. 

Long, slender and shapely, 

Symmetrical, slim, active. 

Medium and large. 

5 ft. 4. in. to 5 ft. g in. 
Yellowish, tawny, or olive, &c. Fair or white to brown, &c. 
Dull-black, coarse, cylindric. Wavy, color variable, elliptical. 
Scanty. Full, bushy, and often long. 

Straight and scanty. Arched and full. 

Heavy, uniform. Bright and varied. 

Dull, taciturn, &c. Knergctic, restless, &c. 

To these two blood-stocks belong as many as thirty language- 
stocks. In the comminglings of history, language and blood 
have ceased to be coordinate among certain peoples; notwith- 
standing, on the whole, the radical Aryan forms have been pre- 
served separate from the Mongolian. The following is Mr. 
Keane's Scheme of the Asiatic races : 

I. Mon'ciolic or Ykli.ow Type. 



Hands and feet. Rather small. 



Stature. 

Complexion. 

//air. 

Jieard. 

I'ltebraws. 

Expression. 

Temperament. 



5 ft. to 5 ft. 4 in. 



Stock Lan'juaoes. 



Tibeto-Burman 



' Tibetans 



Burmese 



Khasi 
Mon . 



4. Tai 



Sin i co- An nam i tic 



Koreo Japanese 



Races. Main Divisions. 

Bod -pa 
Tangutan 
Sifan 

Himalayan tribes 
No. Assamese 

f Burmese 
Kakhyon 
Arakanese 
So. Assamese 
Khasia ml>e^i 
Takings of Pegu 

I Siamese 

J Shan 

'] Lao 

[ Ahom 
Chinese 
Tongkines 



Tai 

f Chinese 
( Annamese 

{ Koreans 
\ Japanese 

u 



I. .., 

{ Cochin-Chinese 



u-Chu 



7. Ural-Altaic 



8. Malayan 



Finno-Tatars 



Malays 



f Mongolian 

j Tungus and Manchu 

\ Turki 

I Samoyede 

[ Ugrian 

f Malay 

\ Foimosan 
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Stock Languages. 

9. Kartveli . . 

10. Cherkess 

It. Chechenz 
12. Lesghian 



Aryan 



14. Semitic 



II. Caucasian or Fair Type. 

Races. Main Divisions. 

Georgian and Mingrelian 
Svan, Khevsur, Pshav and Laz 
Circassian 
Caucasians 1, -j Abkhasian 

( Kabard 
Chechenz 
Daghestan tribes 
f Tajick 
Balnch 
Iranians j Kurd 

Ossetian 
Armenian 
Afghan 
Zarafshan 
<j Galchas -j Wakhi 

( Siah-Posh Kafir 
f Panijabi 

Hindi 
I Bengali 
Hindus -j Assamese 

Nepalese 
] Oriya 
[ Marathi 
Assyrian 
Aramaean 

: ,-. ., HebiDjo-phcenician 

- .Semites ■{ . , ' 

Arab 

Himyantic 

Abyssinian 

III. Races and Languages of Doubtful Affinities. 

15. Brahni of Baluchistan. 

16. Dravidian "I r ,, „ 
., , . y of the JJeccan. 
Kolanan J 

Sinhalese of Ceylon. 

Khmer of Cambodea. 

Aino of Yesso and Sakhalin. 

Chukchis "] 

Yukaghis | Hyperboreans, N. E. Siberia. 

Kamchadales [ 

Giliaks J 

Aborigines of S. W. China. 

26. Negritoes of Andaman island, Malacca. 

The alphabetic list of races, which terminates each of the pre- 
ceding volumes of the Stanford series, is omitted for want of 
space, containing- 3000 entries. This list, however, with much 
additional information, will be issued in a separate form. 

Anthropology in America. — The Biological Society of Wash- 
ington has issued its first volume of Proceedings, a neat pamphlet 
of no pages, containing the organization, constitution, list of 
members, and an account of papers read to May 26, 1882. An 
excellent feature of this work is one that all societies desiring to 
economize their means will do well to imitate. Instead of publish- 
ing all papers in extenso, a reference is given to all places where 
the whole or parts of papers appear in print. 

Mr. Calvin M. Young, of Darla P. O., Ohio, sends to the 
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editor, a photo of a specimen of the polished ornament commonly 
called the brooding bird, in which the animal is a turtle, and not 
a bird. We have seen the beaver taken off in the same way. 
The turtle-form is exceedingly rare, if it is not the only example. 
The image was found near a mound in Miami county, Ohio, two 
miles west of Stillwater river. 

Mr. William Kite, of Germantown, Pa., draws attention to the 
existence of doughnut-shaped stones in Pennsylvania, similar to 
those so common from California. Mr. Kite says, " I have in my 
possession two such specimens, one from Chester county, Pa., 
and one on the outskirts of Germantown. The latter is the more 
curious, as it has a saucer-like cavity worked on both sides of 
the stone." 

The American Antiquarian. — The third number of Vol. IV, 
of this established quarterly is well above the average in merit. 
The original papers are as follows : — 

The native races of Colombia. By E. G. Barney. 

The divinity of the hearth. By Rev. O. D. Miller. 

Palaeolithic man in America. By L. P. Gratacap. 

Early European pipes found in the United States. By E. A. Barber. 

The Prehistoric architecture of America. By Stephen D. Peet. 

The correspondence and notes in this Journal are qnite as 
valuable as the original communications. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

A Fossil Croatian Whale {Mesocetus agramif. — P. J. Van 
Beneden, in the " Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Belgium," gives an account of the remains of a whalebone whale 
contained in the museum of A gram, Croatia. These remains are 
not only of interest from their affinities with existing species, but 
from the light they shed'upon the changes undergone by the Eu- 
ropean seas since the Tertiary epoch. The Black Sea during 
that period covered Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and the lower 
part of Switzerland, and contained true whales, whereas now its 
cretacean fauna consists of only three dolphins. 

The remains consist of the hinder portion of the cranium, a 
mandibular condyle, several vertebra? and a part of a rib. The 
form of the condyle is a mean between that of the existing whale- 
bone whales and that of the dolphins, showing habits intermedi- 
ate in some respects between these two groups. When the trans- 
verse section of the cranium of Mesocetus is compared with that 
of Balmnoptera rostrata, a striking difference is observable in form 
and in the relative development of the bones composing them. 
The former is spread out laterally at the expense of the height ; 
the sphenoid is at least twice as broad as high, and the palatine 
plate forms a horizontal cavity under the sphenoid; whereas in 

'Une Fossile Balenie de Croatie, appartenant au genre Mesoceto, par P. J. Van 
Beneden. 



